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! CLOVELLY. 


Nature has made and kept Clovelly unique. 
Fixed in a narrow North Devonshire combe, in 
which it existed at least when Domesday Book 
was compiled, and which, from the evident age 
of its houses, it has filled to its extreme capacity 
for five hundred years and more, further growth 
was all but impossible. Nestling under its lime- 
stone cliffs, the Atlantic storms sweep clean over 
the little village and leave it scathless. The lands 
above are mostly a wide windswept moor, no stick 
of timber being able to hold up its head against 
the ocean blasts. The jutting rocks to the north- 
ward shelter little gorges where trees luxuriate ; 
but wherever they peep above the friendly crag 
they are dwarfed, twisted, gnarled, contorted, and 
bleached into a thousand grotesque forms and 
colours unknown to tree-life elsewhere. The 
nearest railway approach is at Bideford, whence 
a drive of some ten miles gradually leads through 
the luxuriance of a Devonshire landscape to a 
treeless table-land, its widest contrast. The most 
expeditious and time-saving conveyance is the 
two-horse mail wagonette leaving Bideford at six 
in the morning, and, when in a little more than 
mid-journey, skirting the cliffs of Clovelly on its 
way to Hartland—as hungry a drive over the 
moorland as can easily be found, but not destitute 
of contrasts and surprises. Talk of fresh air !— 
here it is certainly to be had in its most untainted 
form. 

Within two miles of Clovelly the horses are 
suddenly pulled up, and the travellers informed 
that for the small contribution of fourpence each, 
demanded by the fair owner towards a pension 
fund for her old retainers, the mail will leave the 
highway and drive through her Hobby Woods 
down the most picturesque of roads, cut, according 
to Lysons, in 1822, These are glorious woods, 
the timber grand, and the undergrowth one which 
Devonshire alone can produce. One enthusiastic 
fern-writer speaks of a fern paradise: surely 
this is it. But undergrowth the ferns are not, 
for they swarm up the trees, nestling in their 
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moss-grown trunks and perching on their boughs ; 
indeed, it would be hard to say where the ventur- 
ous little polypody is not to be found. After 
zigzagging and careering some mile down through 
the overshading trees, you in a moment emerge 
into the open, and the vehicle stops, that you may 
feast on a suddenly revealed fairy scene. There 
below, a mile or more away, lies Clovelly, with 
its tiny pier and sheltered harbour pool, a scene 
of sunny enchantment. After a few moments of 
this feast of contrasts, you plunge again into the 
gloomy wood, and career some mile farther, 
when the vehicular journey comes suddenly to 
an end, and with no apparent reason, for where 
is Clovelly? Not a trace of it is to be seen; 
and you dismount in the middle of the high-road, 
amongst groups of oddly caparisoned donkeys, 
and men with hand-sleighs, a motley arrangement 
never before seen, and now not understood. ‘New 
Inn, gentlemen!’ shout the donkey and sleigh 
men; and choosing the latter, the luggage is 
promptly packed on the sleigh, and rattles down 
the steep road, impassable of wheels, descending 
at a run to the hostel in the middle of the 
village. 

Clovelly bursts on the view just as you spy the 
first and topmost cottage, embowered in tree-like 
fuchsias and rollicking Virginian creepers. The 
steep road leads here to a sort of landing-stage, 
where the heavier things, slid down the abrupt 
incline, are temporarily deposited, and whence 
they are distributed. Heavy balks of timber for 
building repairs—no new erections being per- 
mitted—and other weighty matters, here find a 
temporary resting-place. Lime, burnt near the 
harbour, bricks, coals, and all such-like matters 
are carried up thence by donkeys in their capa- 
cious panniers, made for the work, this being the 
only practicable mode of conveyance up the steep 
inclines and shallow steps. Donkeys, too, carry 
up the luggage of departing visitors to the point 
whence it was first sleighed or panniered down, 
and here meet the public conveyances pursuing 
their journey north-west to Hartland, or south- 
east to Bideford. 
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The main street, from the little landing-stage at 
its head to the bend which bounds the view 
downwards, is paved with boulders, which are 
universal here; and for the most part it is too 
steep to descend except by steps, still formed of 
boulders, varied in width and depth with the 
changing gradient. The houses bounding the road 
are alike in one thing—they are all old—varying, 
it is believed, up to a period of eight hun- 
dred years or more, Domesday Book affording 
collateral proof. The constant repairing, remodel- 
ling, patching, and extending result in endless 
variety and diversity. The abrupt descent makes 
a curious little terrace necessary in the front of 
the larger dwellings, with a drop at its lower end 
of from five to ten fect, as the degree of descent 
dictates, and a balcony becomes necessary for 
safety, whilst forming an important and pic- 
turesque feature of the street view. Creepers 
grow here, not of compulsion, but of choice, and 
their profusion changes the humblest cot into a 
little bower. Of the two sections into which the 
main street is cut by the bend in the middle, 
perhaps the lower portion, whilst least steep, is 
most picturesque. 

The North Hill runs at right angles to the main 
thoroughfare up a very steep acclivity, bordered by 
cottages of a still more ancient and primitive type. 
Rising in successive terraces, with flights of steps 
between, picturesque with all kinds of accretions 
and side-growths, little flower-gardens intervening 
in odd corners, the tiny dwellings are out-topped 
by one claiming seniority, and abandoned as no 
longer tenable through age. Time and the ele- 
ments are evidently too much for the maxim of 
Clovelly Court—‘ Nothing new in Clovelly.’ The 
houses here ‘growed,’ were not built ; and modern 
medievalism producing all its choicest revivals, 
would be incapable of anything endurable on 
the spot. There could be no Acropolis but at 
Athens, no Colossus except at Rhodes, and as 
certainly nothing but one of its home-grown 
cottages on the North Hill. Beyond this decay- 
ing topmost cottage, the path becomes a long 
series of steep steps, deep worn into the hillside, 
and thickly overhung for a distance with the 
boughs of the shrubs and trees which skirt it. 
It is quite a relief to emerge from this gloomy 
arcade upon the bright little plateau at the top, 
with its divergent paths, one leading round again 
to the village head, another to Clovelly Court, 
and a third making a circuit right down to the 
harbour. 

A little-used path leading from the main street 
in an opposite direction to the North Hill passes 
a curious door in the hillside, whereby hangs a 
tale. This odd door is said to lead to a large 
subterranean vault with a perennially damp floor, 
the scene of many a smuggler’s venture in the 
old days, when not only kegs of brandy but 
bags of salt were worth running, and depositing 
till safely disposable. Rumour has it that there 
are many such subterranean receptacles in and 


around Clovelly, Possibly Kingsley. knew of 
them, and based on this knowledge the thrilling 
story of the hidden treasure in the shore-cave 
of Aberalva. This footpath pursued leads into 
all the wild luxuriance of the lower portion of 
the Hobby Wood ; and pursued still further, con- 
ducts to a charming summer-house on the rocks 
overlooking Clovelly Bay, as well as the wider 
waters around. 

Returning to the main street, we proceed sea- 
wards, and in a few steps come to Lookout Hill, 
with its flagstaff for use on days of mark, and 
its broad capacious seat for all the gossips and 
yarn-spinners of the place. Our ancient nautical 
friend here can tell of hairbreadth escapes in 
shooting Old London Bridge during his apprentice- 
ship to a London shipping firm—dangers more 
than imaginary, seeing the upper pool was gener- 
ally six feet above the level of the lower, and 
the current through the narrow arches one not 
to be braved by any boat or bargeman lacking a 
steady eye and a stout hand. But the tales of 
Lookout Hill extend to wider fields: the Medi- 
terranean ports and harbours, with Constantinople 
itself, are minutely discoursed upon ; the fisheries 
of Labrador are described; and some old man- 
of-war’s man may show the wider circle known 
to the British navy familiar ground to himself. 
A friendly marine glass is at the general service 
for scanning the home-craft in Barnstaple Bay, 
and the more distant and larger vessels bound 
to far-off foreign ports. It is soon evident that 
the fine race of seamen here mostly spend. their 
apprenticeship, and, in not a few cases, all their 
more vigorous days, in distant service, and only 
come back to the old nest when pretty well 
worn out, or only fit for the milder pursuits 
of the bay fishery, touched with the common 
yearning, ‘Here to return and die at home at 
last.’ 

Now we must go ‘down along’ a steep demand- 
ing precipitous steps, or a constant zigzag, the 
left way leading to the pier; the right to the life- 
boat house, the waterproofing shed for fishing- 
nets, and the shore drying-ground for newl 
oiled light nets. At every turn in either a 
the eye catches the most quaint and picturesque 
groups of houses, hanging as in mid air one above 
another. The lowest tier of dwellings is built on 
the very seawall, and with local characteristics all 
its own. 

After all, the pier and harbour are chief fea- 
tures of interest in Clovelly, and hither all visitors 
naturally tend. The pier was erected, or im- 
proved, according to Williams, in 1804; but 
according to local tradition, backed by appearances, 
it is of much more ancient origin. It is formed 
entirely of boulders thrown up in a constant 
stream on the shore of the whole bay. Built in 
a curve, with its round back to the open Atlantic, 
the sturdy little pier braves the wildest weather, 
sheltering, in the harbour pool it embosoms, the 
fishing-boats of the port with their nautical 
belongings. The pier is, too, the chief pro- 
menade, its outer and higher wall, some eight 
feet broad at top, forming the fair-weather walk, 
though destitute of any railings or defence on 
either side. Stormy weather renders this higher 
walk speedily untenable, and drives the pro- 
menaders to the lower and wider one on the 
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inner side, which is perfectly sheltered from the 
Atlantic winds. Primitive steps connect the 
upper and lower promenades, and ladders clasp 
the inner wall leading down to the vessels in the 
harbour pool. The horizontal poles on which 
the fishing-nets hang to dry in all directions on 
the pier form a curious but characteristic feature 
of the scene, whilst the pier light and its elevated 
stage form the complement and finish of the 
scene. 

The sailors say the boulders with which the 
shore is strewed come steadily up from Hart- 
land Point, work their way past Clovelly harbour 
in a clearly defined stream, and continue their 
course round Bideford Bay, as marked stones are 
traced through the whole route. There is a con- 
stant trade in these big pebbles, which are shipped 
in the harbour almost daily. 

But Clovelly is before all things a fishing town, 
and its herrings are traditionally the earliest and 
the best. A considerable fleet of trawlers fishes 
the entire Bideford Bay, which the native sailors 
look on jealously as their own ground, and from it 
they bring in at all periods a supply of the season’s 
fish. The proprietary rights of Clovelly Court, 
now the seat of Miss Fane, are exercised in a 
mild and.gentle fashion, and the old fixed pro- 
portion of the fish brought into the port claimed 
in former times, seems to be exchanged for a daily 
supply to the manorial table. The dangerous 
coast here has the worst character with mariners 
of any round the island, and is guarded by a 
lighthouse, placed above the village, whose warn- 
ings are aided by a double foghorn ; and this tiny 
harbour, with capacity only for trawlers, is the 
only refuge between Padstow and Bideford. A 
light, just mentioned, has recently been erected 
at the end of the pier, to guide the fishermen 
running home in the dark, when the narrow 
entrance is hard to make, specially in heavy 
weather. 

No corporate town is better drained or has a 
better supply of water than this out-of-the-world 
village, while an air of easy comfort everywhere 
prevails. The reigning policy is to keep Clovelly 
as it has so long been, free from all modern 
innovations; and the most progressive visitor 
must own the sweet calm and restfulness that 
result. The worst inroad is made by an almost 
daily summer steamer from Barnstaple or Ilfra- 
combe, but the shoal of visitors it brings is 
dependent on the tide, and must leave when the 
steamer’s peremptory bell summons them aboard. 
Clovelly Court, already spoken of as the historic 
seat of the owners of the village and its ‘sur- 
roundings, has descended through a long ances- 
tral line to the present owner, whose gentle 
rule is everywhere evident. This, the proprietary 
house, is situated in a noble park on the table- 
land above the village, abounding with pictur- 
esque and varied views, and much sheltered by 
depressions of the surface from the Atlantic 
storms. The wooded walks, with here and there 
a welcome seat, the most ambitious of which is 
‘Gallantry Bower, three hundred and sixty feet 
above the sea, are unsurpassed for their delightful 
coast, ocean, and inland scenery. The coast is 
bold and picturesque to a degree; whilst the 
heather on the tableland above is as brilliant 
as nature’s pencil under the light of the most 
brilliant sun can make it. Clovelly Park is 


indeed the complement of Clovelly village, and 
the sheltered softness of the one, combined with 
the breezy openness of the other, forms a charming 
and perfect whole. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XXVI.—REPORTING PROGRESS. 


Warren RELF spent many days that summer at 
Whitestrand, cruising vaguely about the mouth 
of the Char, or wandering and sketching among 
the salt-marsh meadows ; but he never happened 
to come face to face, by accident or design, with 
Hugh Massinger. Fate seemed persistently to 
interpose between them. Once or twice, indeed, 
Winifred said with some slight asperity to her 
husband, ‘Don’t you think, Hugh, if it were only 
for old acquaintance’ sake, we ought to ask that 
creature Relf some day to dinner ?? 

But Hugh, who was yielding enough in certain 
matters, was as marble here: he could never 
consent to receive his enemy, of his own accord, 
beneath his own roof—for Whitestrand, after all, 
was his own in reality. ‘No,’ he growled out, 
looking up from his paper testily. ‘I don’t like 
the fellow. I’ve heard things about him that 
make me sorry I ever accepted his hospitality. 
If you happen to meet him, Winifred, prowling 
about the place and trying to intercept you, I 
forbid you to speak to him.’ 

‘You forbid me, Hugh?’ 

‘Yes’—coldly—‘I forbid you.’ 

Winifred bit her lip, and was discreetly silent. 
No need to answer. Those two proud wills were 
beginning already to clash more ominously one 
against the other. ‘Very well, the young wife 
thought in silence to herself; ‘if he means to 
mew me up, seraglio and zenana fashion, in my 
own rooms, he should hire a guard and some 
Circassian slaves, and present me with a yashmak 
to cover my face with.’ 

A day or two later, as she strolled on some 
errand into the placid village, she came suddenly 
upon Warren Relf, in his rough jersey and sailor 
cap, hanging about the lane, sketch-book in hand, 
not without some vague expectation, as Hugh had 
said, of accidentally intercepting her. It was a 
painful duty, but Elsie had laid it upon him; 
and Elsie’s will was law now. Naturally, he had 
never told Elsie about the meeting with Hugh at 
the Cheyne Row Club, If he had, she would 
never have imposed so difficult, delicate, and 
dangerous a task upon him. But she knew 
nothing ; and so she had sent him on this painful 
errand. 

Winifred smiled a frank smile of recognition as 
she came up close to him. The painter pulled 
off his awkward cap awkwardly and unskil- 


fully. 

‘You were going to pass me by, Mr Relf,’ she 
said, with a good-humoured nod. ‘You won't 
recognise me or have anything to do with me, 
perhaps, now I’m married and done for !’ 

The words gave him an uncomfortable thrill; 
they seemed so ominous, so much truer than she 
thought them. 

‘I hardly did know you, he answered with a 
forced smile. ‘I’ve not been accustomed to see 
you in black before, Mrs Massinger.—And to say 
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the truth, when I come to look at you, you’re 
paler and thinner than when I last met you.’ 

Winifred coughed—a little dry cough. Women 
always take sympathetic remarks about their ill 
health in a disparaging sense to their personal 
appearance. ‘A London season!’ she answered 
smiling ; yet even her smile had a certain un- 
wonted air of sadness about it. ‘Too many of 
Mrs Bouverie Barton’s literary evenings have 
unhinged me, I suppose. My small brains have 
been Seastinnnienel--You'es not been up to the 
Hall yet to see us, Mr Relf. I saw the Mud- 
Turtle come ploughing bravely in some three or 
four days ago, and I wondered you’d never 
looked up old friends.—For of course you know 
I owe you something: it was you who first 
brought dear Hugh to Whitestrand.’ 

How Warren ever got through the remainder 
of that slippery interview, gliding with difficulty 
over the thin ice, he hardly knew. He walked 
with Winifred to the end of the lane, talking in 
vague generalities of politeness; and then, with 
some lame excuse of the state of the tide, he took 
a brusque and hasty leave of her. He felt himself 
guilty for talking to her at all, considering the 
terms on which he stood with her husband. But 
Elsie’s will overrode everything. When he wrote 
to Elsie, that letter he had looked forward to 
so long and eagerly, it was with a heavy heart 
and an accusing conscience; for he felt some- 
how, from the forced gaiety of Winifred’s ostenta- 
tiously careless manner, that things were not going 

uite so smoothly as a wedding-bell at the Hall 

already. That poor young wife was ill at ease. 
However, for Elsie’s sake, he would make the 
best of it. Why worry and trouble poor heart- 
broken Elsie more than absolutely needful with 
Winifred’s possible or actual misfortunes ? 

‘I didn’t meet your cousin himself,’ he wrote 
with a very doubtful hand—it was hard to have 
even to refer to the subject at all to Elsie ; ‘but I 
came across Mrs Massinger one afternoon, strolling 
in the lane, with her - pug, and looking very 
pretty in her light half mourning, though a trifle 
paler and thinner than I had yet known her. She 
attributes her paleness, however, to too much 

aiety during the London season and to the late 
eae of our Bohemian society. I hope a few 
weeks at Whitestrand will set her fully up again, 
and that when I have next an opportunity of 
meeting her, I may be able to send you a good 
— of her health and happiness.’ 

ow meagre, how vapid, how jejune, how con- 
ventional! Old Mrs Walpole of the vicarage her- 
self could not have worded it more baldly or more 
flabbily. And this was the letter he had been 
burning to write: this the opportunity he had 
been so eagerly awaiting! What a note to send 
to his divine Elsie! He tore it up and wrote 
it again half-a-dozen times over, before he was 
finally satisfied to accept his dissatisfaction as 
an immutable, inevitable, and unconquerable fact. 
And then, he compensated himself by writing 
out in full, for his own mere subjective gratifica- 
tion, the sort of letter he would have liked to 
write her, if circumstances permitted it—a burn- 
ing letter of fervid love, beginning, ‘My own 
darling, darling Elsie, and ending, with hearts 
and darts and tears and protestations, ‘ Yours ever 
devotedly and lovingly, Warren.’ Which done, 
he burned the second genuine letter in a solemn 


holocaust with a lighted fusee, and sent off that 
stilted formal note to ‘Dear Miss Challoner’ 
with many regrets and despondent aspirations. 
And as soon as he had dropped it into the 
village letter-box, all aglow with shame, the Mud- 
Turtle was soon under way, with full canvas 
set, before a breathless air, on her voyage once 
more to Lowestoft. 

But Winifred never mentioned to Hugh that 
she had met and spoken to ‘that creature Relf, 
with whom he had so sternly and authoritatively 
forbidden her to hold any sort of communica- 
tion, That was bad—a beginning of evil. The 
first great breach was surely opening out by slow 
degrees between them. 


A week later, as the yawl lay idle on her native 
mud in Yarmouth harbour, Warren Relf, calling 
at the post-office for his expected budget, received 
a letter with a French stamp on it, and a post- 
mark bearing the magical words, ‘St Martin de 
Lantosque, Alpes Maritimes,’ which made his quick 
breath come and go spasmodically. He tore it 
open with a beating heart. ‘Dear Mr Relf, it 
said simply—‘ How very kind of you to take the 
trouble of going to Whitestrand and sending me 
so full and careful an account of dear Winifred. 
Thank you ever so much for all your goodness. 
But you are always kind. I have learnt to expect 
it.—Yours very sincerely, Etste CHALLONER.’ 

That was all: those few short words; but 
Warren Relf lived on that brief note night and 
morning, till the time came when he might return 
— more in his small craft to the South and to 
Elsie. 

When he did return, with the southward tide 
of invalids and swallows, Elsie had left the first 
ny of her grief a year behind her; but 
Varren saw quite clearly still, with a sinking 
heart, that she was true as ever to the Hugh that 
was not and that never had been. She received 
him kindly, like a friend and a brother ; but her 
manner was none the less the cold fixed manner 
of a woman who has lived her life out to the 
bitter end, and whose heart has been broken once 
and for ever. When Warren saw her, his soul 
despaired. He felt it was cruel even to hope. 
But Edie, most cheerful of optimists, laughed him 
to scorn. ‘If J were a man,’ she cried boldly, 
and then broke off. That favourite feminine 
aposiopesis is the most cutting known form of 
criticism. Warren noted it, and half took heart, 
half desponded again more utterly than ever. 

Still, he had one little buttress left for his 
failing hopes: there was no denying that Elsie’s 
interest in his art, as art, increased daily. She 
let him give her lessons in water-colours now, and 
she watched his own patient and delicate work 
with constant attention and constant admiration, 
among the rocks and bays of the inexhaustible 
Riviera. During that second sunny winter at 
San Remo, in fact, they grew for the first time 
to know one another. Warren’s devotion told 
slowly, for no woman is wholly proof in some lost 
corner of her heart against a man’s determined 
and persistent love. She could not love him in 
return, to be sure: O no; impossible: all that 
was over long ago, for ever: an ingrained sense 
of womanly consistency barred the way to love 
for the rest of the ages. But she liked him 
immensely ; she saw his strong points; she 
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admired his earnestness, his goodness, his single- 
ness of purpose, his worship of his art, and his 
hopeless and chivalrous attachment to herself into 
the bargain. Its very hopelessness touched her 

rofoundly. He could never expect her to return 
his love ; of that she was sure; but he loved her 
for all that ; and she acknowledged it gratefully. 
In one word, she liked him as much as it is 


possible for a woman to like a man she is not and. 


cannot ever be in love with. 

‘Is that right yet, Miss Challoner?’ Warren 
asked one day, with a glance at his canvas, as he 
sat with Edie and Elsie on the deck of the Mud- 
Turtle, painting in a mass of hanging ruddy-brown 
seaweed, whose redness of tone Elsie thought he 
had somewhat needlessly exaggerated. 

‘Why “Miss Challoner?”’ Edie asked with 
one of her sudden arch looks at her brother. 
‘We’re all in the family, now, you know, Warren. 
Why not “Elsie?” She’s Elsie of course to all 
the rest of us,’ 

Warren glanced into the depths of Elsie’s dark 
eyes with an inquiring look. ‘May it be Elsie?’ 
he asked, all tremors. 

She looked back at him frankly and openly. 
‘Yes, Warren, if you like,’ she said in a simple 
straightforward tone that disarmed criticism. The 
answer, in fact, half displeased him. She granted 
it too easily, with too little reserve. He would 
have preferred it even if she had said ‘No,’ with 
a trifle more coyness, more maidenly timidity. 
The half is often better than the whole. She 
assented like one to whom assent is a matter of 
slight importance. He had leave to call her Elsie 
in too brotherly a fashion, It was clear the per- 
mission meant nothing to her. And to him it 
might have meant so much, so much! He bit his 
lip, and answered shyly, ‘ Thank you.’ 

Edie noted his downcast look and his sup- 
pressed sigh. ‘You goose!’ she said afterwards. 
‘Pray, what did you expect? Do you think the 
girl’s bound to jump down your throat like a ripe 
gooseberry? If she’s worth winning, she’s worth 
waiting for. A woman who can love as Elsie has 
loved can’t be expected to dance a polka at ten 
minutes’ notice on the mortal remains of her dead 
self. But then, a woman who can love as Elsie 
has loved must love in the end a man worth 
loving.—I don’t say I’ve a very high opinion of 
you in other ways, Warren. As a man of busi- 
ness, you’re simply nowhere ; you wouldn’t have 
sold those three pictures in London, you know, 
last autumn if it hadn’t been for your amiable 
sister's persistent touting; but as a marrying 
man, I consider you’re Al, eighteen carat, a 
perfect hundred-guinea prize in the matrimonial 
market.’ 

Before the end of the winter, Elsie and Warren 
found they had settled down into a quiet brother] 
and sisterly relation, which to Elsie’s mind left 
nothing further to be desired ; while to Warren 
it seemed about as bad an arrangement as the 
nature of things could easily have permitted. 

‘It’s a pity he can’t sell his pictures better,’ 
Elsie said one day confidentially to Edie. ‘He 
does so deserve it ; they’re really lovely. Every 
day I watch him, I find new points in them. 
I begin to see now how really great they are.’ 

‘It ts a pity, Edie answered mischievously. 
‘He must devote his energies to the harmless 
necessary pot-boiler. For until he finds his 


market, my dear, he’ll never be well enough off 
to marry.’ 

‘O Edie, I couldn’t bear to think he should 
sink to pot-boiling. And yet I should like to 
see him married some day to some nice good girl 
who’d make him Happy,’ Elsie assented inno- 
cently. 

‘So should I, my child,’ Edie rejoined with a 
knowing smile, ‘And what’s more, I mean to 
arrange it too. I mean to put him in a proper 

osition for asking the nice good girl’s consent. 

ext summer and autumn, I shall conspire with 
Mr Hatherley to boom him.’ 

‘To what?’ Elsie asked, puzzled. 

‘To boom him, my dear. B, double 0, m— 
boom him. A most noble verb, imported, I 
believe, with the pickled pork and the tinned 
peaches direct from Chicago, To boom means, 
according to my private dictionary, to force into 
sudden and almost explosive notoriety.—That’s 
what I’m going to do with Warren. I intend, 
by straightforward and unblushing advertising— 
in short by Iog-rolling—to make him go down 
next season with the money-getting classes as a 
real live painter. Their gold shall pour itself 
into Warren’s pocket. If he wasn’t a genius, I 
should think it wrong; but as I know he is one, 
why shouldn’t I boom him ?? 

‘Why not, indeed?’ Elsie answered all uncon- 
scious. ‘And then he might marry that nice 
good girl of yours, if he can get her to take 
him.’ 

‘The nice good girl will have to take him,’ 
Edie replied with a nod.‘ When I put my foot 
down, I put it down. And I’ve put it down that 
Warren shall succeed, financially, artistically, and 
matrimonially. So there’s nothing more to be 
said about it.’ 

And indeed when Warren returned to England 
in the spring, to be boomed, it was with distinct 
permission this time from Elsie to write to her as 
often and as much as he wanted—in a strictly 
fraternal and domestic manner. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—ART AT HOME. 


That same winter made a sudden change in 
Hugh Massinger’s financial position. He found 
himself the actual and undoubted possesser of 
the manor of Whitestrand. Winter always tried 
Mrs Meysey. Like the bulk of us nowadays, her 
weak points were lungy. Of late, she had suf- 
fered each season more and more from bronchitis, 
and Hugh had done his disinterested best to per- 
suade her to go abroad to some warmer climate. 
His solicitude for her health, indeed, was truly 
filial, and not without reason, If she chose 
Madeira or Algiers or Egypt, for example, she 
would at least be well out of her new son’s way 
for six months of the year ; and Hugh was begin- 
ning to realise, as time went on, a little too 
acutely that he had married the estate and manor 
of Whitestrand with all its encumbrances, a 
mother-in-law included; while if, on the other 
hand, she preferred Nice or Cannes or Pau, or even 
Florence, or any nearer continental resort, they 
would at anyrate have an agreeable place to visit 
her in, if they were suddenly summoned away to 
her side by the telegraphic calls of domestic piety. 
But Mrs Meysey, true metal to the core, wouldn't 
hear of wintering away from Suffolk, She clung 
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to Whitestrand with East Anglian persistence. 
Where was one better off, indeed, than in one’s 
own house, with one’s own people to tend and 
comfort one? If the March winds blew hard 
at the Hall, were there not deadly Mistrals at 
Mentone and gusts of foggy Féhn at dreary Davos 
Platz? If you gained in the daily tale of regis- 
tered sunshine at Hyéres or at Bordighera, did 
not a superabundance of olive oil diversify the 
stews at the table-d’héte, and a fatal suspicion of 
Italian garlic poison the fricandeaus of the second 
breakfast? Mrs Meysey, in her British mood, 
would stand by Suffolk bravely while she lived ; 
and if the hard gray weather killed her at last, as 
it killed its one literary apologist in our modern 
England, she would acquiesce in the decrees of Fate, 
and be buried, like a Briton, by her husband’s side 
in Whitestrand churchyard. Elizabethan Meyseys 
of the elder stock—in frilled ruffs and stiff starched 
head-dresses—smiled down upon her resolution 
from their niched tomb in Whitestrand church 
every Sunday morning: never should it be said 
that this, their degenerate latter-day representa- 
tive, ran away from the east winds of dear old 
England to bask in the sunlight at Malaga or 
Seville, among the descendants of the godless 
Armada sailors, from whose wreckage and pillage 
those stout old squires had built up the timbers 
of that very Hall which she herself still worthily 
inhabited. 

So Mrs Meysey stopped sturdily at home ; and 
the east wind wreaked its vengeance upon her in 
its wonted fashion. Early in March, Winifred 
was summoned by telegram from town: ‘Come 
at once. Much worse. May not live long. Bring 
Hugh with you.’ And three weeks later, another 
fresh grave rose eloquent in Whitestrand church- 

ard; and the carved and painted Elizabethan 

eyseys, smiling placidly as ever on the empty 
seat in the pew below, looked forward with con- 
fidence to the proximate addition of another white 
marble tablet with a black epitaph to the family 
collection in the Whitestrand chancel. 

The moment was a specially trying one for 
Winifred. A month later, a little heir to the 
Whitestrand estates was expected to present him- 
self on the theatre of existence. When he actu- 
ally arrived upon the stage of life, however, poor 
frail little waif, it was only just to be carried 
across it once, a speechless supernumerary, in a 
nurse’s arms, and to breathe his small soul out in 
a single gasp before he had even learnt how to 
cry aloud like an English baby. This final mis- 
fortune, coming close on the heels of all the rest, 
broke down poor Winifred’s health terribly. A 
new chapter of life opened out before her. She 
ceased to be the sprightly, lively girl she had once 
been. She felt herself left alone in the big wide 
world, with a husband who, as she was now begin- 
ning to suspect, had married her for the sake of her 
money only, while his heart was still fixed upon 
no one but Elsie. Poor lonely child: it was a 
dismal outlook for her. Her soul was sad. She 
couldn’t bear to brazen things out any longer in 
London—to smile and smile and be inwardly 
miserable. She must come back now, she said 

laintively, to her own people in dear old 
Suffolk. 

To Hugh, this proposition was simply unen- 
durable. He shrank from Whitestrand with a 
deadly shrinking. Everything about the estate 
= 


he had made his own was utterly distasteful to 
him and fraught with horror. The house, the 
grounds, the garden, the river—above all, that 
tragic, accusing poplar—were so many perpetual 
reminders of his crime and his punishment. Yet 
he saw it would be useless to oppose Winifred’s 
wish in such a matter—the whole idea was so 
simple, so natural. A Squire ought to live on his 
own land, of course: he ought to occupy the 
ancestral Hall where his predecessors have dwelt 
before him for generations. Had not he himself 
fulminated in his time in the gorgeous periods 
of the Morning Telephone against the crying sin 
and shame of absenteeism? But if he went there, 
he could only go on three conditions. The Hall 
itself must be remodelled, redecorated, and re- 
furnished throughout, till its own inhabitants 
would hardly recognise it: the grounds must be 
replanted in accordance with his own cultivated 
and refined taste : and last of all—though this he 
did not venture to mention to Winifred—by fair 
means or by foul, the Whitestrand poplar—that 
hateful tree—must be levelled to the soil, and 
its very place must know it no longer. For the 
first two conditions he stipulated outright: the 
third he locked up for the present quietly in the 
secret recesses of his own bosom. 

Winifred, for her part, was not wholly averse, 
either, to the remodelling of Whitestrand. The 
house, she admitted, was old-fashioned and 
dowdy. Its antiquity went back only to the 
‘bad period’ After the «esthetic London draw- 
ing-rooms of the Cheyne Row set, she confessed 
to herself, grudgingly—though not to Hugh—that 
the blue satin and whitey-gold paint of the dear 
old place seemed perhaps just a trifle dingy and 
antiquated. There were tiny cottages at Hamp- 
mal and Kensington that Whitestrand Hall 
could never reasonably expect to emulate. She 
didn’t object to the alterations, she said, so long 
as the original Elizabethan front was left scrupu- 
lously intact, and no incongruous meddling was 
allowed with the oaken wainscot and carved 
ceiling of the Jacobean vestibule. But where, 
she asked, with sound Suffolk common-sense, 
was the money for all these improvements to 
come from? A season of falling rents, and 
encroaching sea, and shifting sands, and agri- 
cultural depression, with Hessian fly threaten- 
ing the crops, and obscure bacteria fighting among 
themselves for possession of the cattle, was surely 
not the best-chosen time in the world for a 
country gentleman to enlarge and complete and 
beautify his house in. 

‘Pooh!’ Hugh answered, in one of his heroi- 
cally sanguine moods, as he sat in the dining- 
room with his back to the window and the hated 
poplar, and his face to the ground-plans and 
estimates upon the table before him. ‘I mean 
to go up to town for the season always, and to 
keep up my journalistic connection in a general 
way ; and in time, no doubt, I shall begin to get 
work at the bar also. I shall make friends 
assiduously with what a playful phrase absurdly 
describes as “the lower branch of the profession.” 
I shall talk my nicest to every dull solicitor I 
meet anywhere, and do my politest to the dull 
solicitors stupid wife and plain daughters. I’ll 
fetch them ices at other people’s At Homes, and 
shower on them tickets for all the private views 
we don’t care about, and all the first nights at 
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uninteresting theatres, That’s the way to advance 
in the profession. Sooner or later, I’ll get on at 
the bar. Meanwhile, as the estate’s fortunately 
unencumbered, and there’s none of that precious 
nonsense about entail, or remainders, or settle- 
ments, or so forth, we can raise the immediate 
cash for our present. need on short mortgages.’ 

‘I hate the very name of mortgages,’ Winifred 
cried impatiently. ‘They suggest brokers’ men 
and bailiffs, and bankruptcy and beggary.’ 

‘And everything else that begins with a B,’ 
Hugh continued, smiling a placid smile to him- 
self, and vaguely reminiscent of Alice in Wonder- 
land. ‘Why with a B?’ Alice said musingly.— 
‘Why not?’ said the March Hare.—Alice was 
silent.—‘ Now, for my own part, I confess, on 
the contrary, Winifred, to a certain sentimental 
liking for the mortgage as such, viewed in the 
abstract. It’s a document intimately connected 
with the landed interest and the feudal classes ; 
it savours to my mind of broad estates and 
haughty aristocrats, and lordly rent-rolls and a 
baronial ancestry. I will admit that I should 
feel a peculiar pride in my connection with 
Whitestrand if I felt I had got it really with a 
mortgage on it. How proud a moment, to be 
seized of a mortgage! The poor, the abject, the 
lowly, and the landless don’t go in heavily for 


in character from the large paper edition de luxe in 
antique vellum at ten guineas—five hundred 
numbered copies only printed, and issued to sub- 
scribers upon conditions which may be learnt on 
application at all libraries—to the school selec- 
tion at popular prices, intended to familiarise the 
ingenuous youth of this nation with the choicest 
thoughts of a distinguished and high-minded 
living author.—Winnie, I’m tired to death of 
hearing people say when I’m introduced to them : 
“Oh, Mr Massinger, I’ve often wanted to ask, are 
you descended from the poet Massinger?” I mean 
the time to arrive before long when I can answer 
them plainly with a bold face: “No, my dear 
sir, or madam, I am not; but I am the poet 
Massinger, if you care to be told so.”"—When that 
time comes, we’ll pay off the mortgages and 
build a castle—in Spain or elsewhere—with the 
balance of our fortune. Meanwhile, we have 
always the satisfaction of knowing that nothing 
on earth could be more correct or squirearchical 
in its way than a genuine mortgage.’ 

‘I’m not so sure as I once was, Hugh, that 
you’ll ever make much out of your kind of poetry.’ 
‘Of course not, my child; because now 
happen to be only your husband. A prophet, we 
know on the best authority, is not without honour, 
et cetera, et cetera. But I mean to make my 


the luxury of mortgages. They pawn their 
watch, or raise a precarious shilling or two upon 
the temporary security of Sunday suits, kitchen | 
clocks, and second-hand flat-irons. But a mort- | 
gage is an eminently gentlemanly form of im- | 
pecuniosity. Like gout and the lord-lieutenancy | 
of your shire, it’s incidental to birth and great- | 
ness.—Upon my word, I’m not really certain, 
Winnie, now I come to think upon it, that a} 
gentleman’s house is ever quite complete without 
a History of England, a billiard table, and a 
mortgage. Unencumbered estates suggest Brum- 
magem: they bespeak the vulgar affluence of 
the nowveau riche, who keeps untold gold lying 
idle at his bankers on purpose to spite the 
political economists. But a loan of a few 
thousands, invested with all the glamour of de- 
posited title-deeds, foreclosing, engrossed parch- 
ment, and an extremely beautiful and elaborate 
specimen of that charming dialect, conveyancers’ 
English, carries with it an air of antique re- 
spectability and county importance that I should 
be loth to forego, even if I happened to have the 
cash in hand otherwise available, for carrying 
out the necessary improvements.’ 

‘But how shall we ever pay it back ?’ Winifred 
asked, with native feminine caution. 

Hugh waved his hands expansively open. 
When he went in for the sanguine, he did it 
thoroughly. ‘One thing at a time, my child, he 
murmured low, ‘First borrow; then set your 
wits to work to look around for a means of repay- 
ment.—In the desk at home in London this very 
moment lies an immortal epic, worth ten thousand 
pounds if it’s worth a penny, and cheap at the 
price to a discerning purchaser. Ormuz and Ind 
are perfect East Ends to it. It teems with 
Golcondas and Big Bonanzas. In time the slow 
world must surely discover that this England of 
ours still encloses a great live poet. The blind 


mark yet for all that ; ay, and to make money out 
of it, too, into the bargain.’ 

So, in the end, Winifred’s objections were over- 
ruled—since this was not a matter upon which 
that young lady felt strongly—and the money for 
‘improving and developing the estate’ having 
been duly raised by the aid, assistance, instru- 
mentality, or mediation of that fine specimen of 
conveyancers’ English aforesaid, to which Hugh 
had so touchingly and professionally alluded, a 
fashionable architect was invited down from town 
at once to inspect the Hall and to draw up plans 
for its renovation as a residential mansion of the 
most modern pattern. 

The fashionable architect, after his kind, per- 
formed his work well—and expensively. He 
spared himself no pains and Hugh no money on 
rendering the Hall a perfect example on a small 
scale of the best Elizabethan domestic architecture. 
He destroyed ruthlessly and repaired lavishly. 
He put mullions to the windows and pillars to 
the porch, and moulded ceilings to the chief 
reception-rooms, and oaken balustrades to either 
side of the wide old rambling Tudor staircase. 
He rebuilt whatever Inigo had defaced, and pulled 
down whatever of vile and shapeless Georgian 
contractors had stolidly added. He ‘restored’ the 
building to -what it had never before been : a fine 
squat old-fashioned country mansion of the low 
wind-swept East Anglian type, a House Beautiful 
everywhere, without and within, and as unlike as 

ossible to the dingy Hall that Hugh Massinger 
iad seen and mentally discountenanced on the 
occasion of his first visit to Whitestrand. ‘You 
give an architect money enough,’ says Colonel 
| Silas Lapham in the greatest romance—bar one— 
in the English language, ‘and he’ll build you a 
fine house every time.’ Hugh Massinger gave his 
architect money enough, or at least credit enough 
—which comes at first to the same thing—and he 


and battling must open their eyes and look at 
last placidly about them. 
to buy fifty editions of that divine strain, varying 


They ’ll then be glad | 


got a fine house, as far as the means at his disposal 
| went, on that ugly corner of flat sandy waste at 
| forsaken Whitestrand. 
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When the building was done and the papering 
finished, they set about the furnishin roper. 
And here, Winifred’s taste began to pH with 
Hugh’s; for every woman, though she may eschew 

round-plans, elevations, and estimates, has at 
east distinct ideas of her own on the important 
question of internal decoration. The new Squire 
was all for oriental hangings, Turkey carpets, 
Indian durrees, and Persian tiling. But Mrs 
Massinger would have none of these heathenish 
gewgaws, she solemnly declared ; her tastes by no 
means took a Saracenic turn. Mr Hatherley and 
the Cheyne Row men would make fun of her, and 
call her house Liberty Hall, if she furnished it 
throughout with such Mussulman absurdities. 
For her own part, she renounced Liberty and all 
his works : she eschewed everything east of longi- 
tude thirty degrees: inlaid coffee-tables were an 
abomination in her eyes; pierced Arabic lamps 
roused no latent enthusiasm : the only real thing in 
decoration was Morris ; and on Morris she pinned 
her faith unreservedly. She would be utterly 
utter. She had a Morris carpet and Morris 
curtains ; white ivory paint adorned her lop-sided 
overmantels, and re Be Morgan ware with opa- 
lescent hues ranged in long straight rows upon 
her pigeon-hole cabinets. To Hugh’s poetical mind 
this was all too plaguy modern ; out of keeping, 
he thought, with the wide oaken staircase and 
the punctilious Elizabethanism of the eminent 
architect’s fagade and ceilings. Winifred, however, 
laughed his marital remonstrances to utter scorn. 
She hated an upholsterer’s house, she said, all fur- 
nished alike from end to end with servile adher- 
ence to historical correctness. Such puritanical 
urism was meant for slaves. Why pretend to be 
iving in Elizabethan England or Louis Quinze 
France, when we’re really vegetating, as we all 
know, in the marshy wilds of nineteenth-century 
Suffolk? Let your house reflect your own 
eclecticism—a very good phrase, picked up from a 
modish handbook of domestic decoration. She 
liked a little individuality and lawlessness of 
purpose. ‘Your views, you know, Hugh,’ she 
cried with the ex cathedrd conviction of a woman 
laying down the law in her own household, ‘are 
just the least little bit in the world pedantic. 
You and your architect want a stiff museum of 
Elizabethan art. It may be silly of me, but I 
prefer myself a house to live in.’ 

*‘“The drawing-room does look so perfectly 
lovely,” you remember,’ Hugh quoted quietly 
from her own old letters. ‘“We’ve done it up 
exactly as you recommended, with the sage-green 
plush for the old mantel-piece, and a red Japanese 
table in the dark corner ; and I really think, now 
I see the effect, your taste’s simply exquisite. But 
then, you know, what else can you expect from 
a distinguished poet! You always do everything 
beautifully!” Can you recollect, Mrs Massinger, 
down the dim abyss of twelve or eighteen months, 
who wrote those touching words, and to whom 
she addressed them ?’ 

‘Ah, that was all very fine then,” Winifred 
answered with a pout, arranging Hugh’s Satsuma 
jars with Japanesque irregularity on the dining- 
room overmantel. ‘But you see that was before 
I’d been about much in London, and noticed how 
other people smarten up their rooms, and formed 
my own taste in the matter of decoration. I was 
then in the frankly unsophisticated state. I’d 


studied no models, 
beautiful to judge by.’ 

‘You were then Miss Meysey,’ her husband 
answered, with a distantly cold inflection of voice, 
‘You’re now Mrs Hugh de Carteret Massinger. 
It’s that that makes all the difference, you know. 
The reason there are so many discordant mar- 
riages, says Dean Swift, with more truth than 
politeness, is because young women are so much 
more occupied in weaving nets than in making 
cages,’ 

‘I never wove nets for you, Winifred cried 
angrily. 

‘Nor made cages either, it seems,’ Hugh an- 
swered with provoking calmness, as he sauntered 
off by himself, cigar in hand, into the new smok- 
ing-room. 

Their intercourse nowadays generally ended in 
such little amenities. They were beginning to 
conjugate with alarming frequency that verb to 
nag, which often succeeds in becoming at last 
the dominant part of speech in conjugal con- 
versation. 

One portion of the house at least, Hugh suc- 
ceeded in remodelling entirely to his own taste, 
and that was the bedroom which had once been 
Elsie’s. By throwing out a large round bay- 
window, mullioned and decorated out of all recog- 
nition, and by papering, painting, and refurnish- 
ing throughout with ostentatious novelty of design 
and detail, he so completely altered the appear- 
ance of that hateful room that he could hardly 
know it again himself for the same original square 
chamber. Moreover, that he might never per- 
sonally have to enter it, he turned it into the 
Married Guest’s Bedroom. There was the Pro- 
phet’s Chamber on the Wall for the bachelor visi- 
tors—a pretty little attic under the low eaves, fur- 
nished, like the Shunammite’s, with ‘a bed, and 
a table, and a stool, and a candlestick ;’ and there 
was the Maiden’s Bower on the first floor, for the 
young girls, with its dainty pale-green wardrobe 
and Morris cabinet; and there was the Blue Room 
for the prospective heir, whenever that hypothet- 
ical young gentleman from parts unknown pro- 
ceeded to realise himself in actual humanity ; so 
Hugh ventured to erect the remodelled chamber 
next door to his own into a Married Guest’s Room, 
where he himself need never go to vex his soul 
with unholy reminiscences. When he could look 
up at the Hall with a bold face from the grass 
plot in front, and see no longer that detested 
syuare window, with the wistaria festooning itself 
so luxuriantly round the corners, he felt he might 
really perhaps after all live at Whitestrand. For 
the wistaria, too, that grand old climber, with its 
thick stem, was ruthlessly sacrificed ; and in its 
place on the left of the porch, Hugh planted a 
fast-growing new-fangled Ampelopsis, warranted 
quickly to drape and mantle the raw stone sur- 
faces, and still further metamorphose the front 
of the Hall from what it had once been—when 
dead Elsie lived there. All was changed, without 
and within. The Hall was now fit for a gentle- 
man to dwell in. 

Only one eyesore still remained to grieve and 
annoy him. The Whitestrand poplar yet faced 
and confronted him wherever he looked. It 
turned him sick. It. poisoned Suffolk for him. 
The poplar must go! He could never endure 
it. Life would indeed be a living death, in sight 
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for ever of that detested and grinning memorial. 
For it grinned at him often from the gnarled and 
hollow trunk, A human face seemed to laugh 
out upon him from its shapeless boles—a human 
face, fiendish in its joy, with a carbuncled nose 
and grinning mouth. He hated to see it, it 
grinned so hideously. So he set his wits to work 
to devise a way for getting rid of the poplar, 
root and branch, without unnecessarily angering 
Winifred. 


SMITH-OLOGY. 


robably, at one time or 
another in our lives heard some friend speak 
jocularly of the rarity of the name Smith. Most 
of us, too, have remarked, upon hearing this 
observation, that the name certainly was un- 
common, but that we had nevertheless heard 
it before. Although this would-be and time- 
honoured jest has by frequent repetition come 
to be what is usually termed ‘odious,’ but very 
little research is needed to show that, in the first 
instance at least, it had a great deal of point. So 
overwhelmingly numerous, indeed, are the mem- 
bers of the great Smith family, that they are 
well worthy of being made a special study ; and 


WE have all of us, 


that this study, which may be conveniently 
termed Smith-ology, is one of no slight interest, | 
the following remarks are intended to show. 

Who the original Mr Smith was, it is now | 
—— to say ; but it may safely be presumed | 
of him that he would have been no supporter of 
the doctrines propounded by Mr Malthus, had 
that gentleman lived before him. It may also be 
taken for granted that he derived his now familiar 
name, etymologically, from his occupation. As an 
old saw has it : 


From whence came Smith, all be he knight or squire, 

But from the Smith that forges in the fire? 

At the present day we have many smiths of 
many kinds—goldsmiths, silversmiths, locksmiths, 
blacksmiths, &c. ; and there is no reason to doubt 
that in early times they were proportionately just 
as numerous; for we read (2 Kings, xxiv. 16) 
that the king of Babylon took captive ‘all the 
men of might, even seven thousand, and crafts- 
men and smiths a thousand.’ But however this 
may have been, there is certainly no scarcity of 
Smiths in our days. In all English-speaking 
countries the Smiths outnumber the members 
of any other family; and they are also very 
numerous in all European countries. Thus, the 
German Schmidt is almost as familiar as our 
Smith ; while in other foreign tongues the same 
well-known name may be detected under many 
curious disguises. Its various other English 
forms, as Smithe—which is very uncommon— 
Smyth, and Smythe, can hardly be spoken of as 
disguises ; for although these spellings of the 
name nowadays certainly indicate a desire on the 
part of those so spelling it to show that they 
come of more ancient and aristocratic or better 
family than the other Smiths, it is the case that 
these forms are more ancient than the ordinary 
modern form. In times when the spelling of 
personal surnames was made to vary according to 
the ignorance or caprice of the writer, it was 
common to spell Smith with a double #. This 


double # was written 1, as may still be seen in 


peuvatans a, em and in the name of the 
owyer-Smijths, Baronets, of Hill Hall, Essex, 
now almost, if not quite, the only family so spell- 
ing the name. In the course of time this form, 
having the dots omitted, became the y, as we now 
see it in Smyth and Smythe. 

A few statistical facts relating to Mr Smith’s 
very large family may now be found of interest, 
Turning to any Peerage of the United Kingdom, 
we find that not a single peer now bears the name 
of Smith in any of its various forms, although 
the father of the present and third Lord Carring- 
ton, now governor of New South Wales, assumed 
the name of Carington, instead of that of Smith, 
by royal license, in August 1839; and the late 

iscount Strangford, who died in 1869, when his 
titles became extinct, bore the highly distinctive 
name of Percy Ellen Algernon Frederick William 
Sidney Smythe. He was Viscount Strangford in 
the Irish peerage, and Baron Penshurst in the 
English. 

Among the baronets the name is not uncommon, 
as no fewer than nine bear it in its different 
forms, though only three in its ordinary, un- 
adorned, plebeian dress. These three are Sir 
William Cusack Smith, of Newtown, Ireland ; 
Sir Charles Cunliffe Smith, of Suttons, Rom- 
ford, Essex ; and Sir William Smith, late captain 
of the Worcestershire yeomanry. Three more 
baronets, however, bear the name Smith in a 
compound form. These are Sir Lionel E. Smith- 
Gordon, of St Florence, Pembrokeshire, who 
assumed the additional surname of Gordon by 
royal license in 1868; Sir William H. Smith- 
Marriott, of Down House, Dorset, whose father, 
the fourth baronet, assumed the additional sur- 
name ; and Sir C. E. Smith-Dodsworth, of Thorn- 
ton Watlass, Yorkshire. The three remaining 
baronets all distinguish themselves by spelling 
their common name in different ways. They are: 
Sir J. H. Greville Smyth, of Ashton Court, 
Somerset, who assumed the name of Smyth, 
instead of his original name of Upton, in 1852, 
he being descended from the late Sir John Smyth, 
whose titles became extinct in 1849; Sir Charles 
F. Smythe, of Eshe Hall, Durham; and Sir 
William Bowyer-Smijth, already alluded to, who 
is descended from the illustrious Sir Thomas 
Smith, Secretary of State in the reigns of Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth, and author of The Common- 
wealth of England. 

Eight knights also bear the name Smith: they 
are chiefly colonial knights, and one of them 
spells it Smyth. . 

Of the judges on the bench, only a single one 
is named Smith—namely, the Honourable Sir 
Archibald L. Smith, judge of the Queen’s 
Bench. 

Among the six hundred and seventy members 
forming the House of Commons at the present 
time, there are only four Smiths, and one of 
these—Mr W. Bickford-Smith, the member for 
the Truro division of Cornwall—bears the name 
in a compound form. The others are of course : 
Mr Abel Smith, member for the eastern divi- 
sion of Hertfordshire; Mr Samuel Smith, member 
for Flintshire, the well-known Liverpool philan- 
thropist; and the Right Honourable W. H. 
Smith, member for the Strand division of London, 
and First Lord of the Treasury in the present 
Government. 
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On the whole, it cannot be contended that 
the name of Smith is especially aristocratic, as 
it is decidedly uncommon among the ‘ upper ten ;’ 
whilst those who do bear the objectionable name 
exhibit, as a rule, a most marked desire to dis- 
guise it by eccentric spelling, or by using it in a 
compound form. This weakness must, however, 
be recognised as one not confined to the Smiths 
alone. 

The Medical Register for 1887 enumerates three 
hundred and four doctors named Smith, nineteen 
named Smyth, and three named Smythe ; or no 
fewer than three hundred and twenty-six Smiths 
of all kinds, being about 1°1 per cent. of all the 
doctors on the list. Some of these, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, have had bestowed upon them 
some very high-sounding names, Thus, we meet 
with Aquilla Smith, Campbell Snodgrass Smith, 
Gordon S. R. V. Smith, Heckstall Smith, Ken- 
neth Rawlings Smith, Opie Smith, Nicholas Scot- 
towed Smith, Protheroe Smith, &c. 

Turning next to the last Clergy List, we en- 
counter three hundred and one clerical Smiths, 
or about 1-2 per cent. of all the names—about 
twenty-five thousand—on the list. In proportion 
to their brethren of other names, therefore, the 
clerical Smiths are almost exactly equal in num- 
ber to the medical Smiths. Again, too, we come 
across names evidently intended to stamp their 
bearers as something superior to the ordinary 
Smiths, such as Boteler Chernocke Smith, 
Orlando Spencer Smith, Hely Hutchinson Smith, 
Augustus Smith, &c. 

The army does not seem to be very abundantly 
officered with Smiths, as only three hundred and 
twenty Smiths of all kinds appear in the Army 
List for 1887, these forming no more than about 
09 per cent. of the total number of names 
given, including militia, yeomanry, and Volunteer 
officers. 

In the London Directory, which contains one 
of the most extraordinary lists of names in exist- 
ence, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine Smiths 
are enumerated, twelve hundred and sixty-four 
of them being in the Commercial Directory, and 
five hundred and seventy-five in the Court. 
Among them, are 3°2 per cent. of Smyths and 
Smythes, these being proportionally far more 
numerous in the Court than in the Commercial 
Directory. In the list, one comes across some 


very curious names, perhaps the most amusing | 


being that of Friend Smith—evidently our old 
friend of that name—who keeps the Union 
public-house in a thoroughfare near Regent 
Street. In the Court Directory there are enu- 
merated twenty-two Miss Smiths and fifty-two 
Mrs Smiths ; while in the Commercial Directory 
we meet with Alfred Smith twenty-six times, 
Charles Smith sixty-one, Edward Smith thirty- 
eight, Elizabeth Smith ten, Frederick Smith 
thirty-four, George Smith seventy-eight, Henry 
Smith eighty-one, James Smith sixty, John 
Smith ninety-three, Joseph Smith twenty-nine, 
and William Smith, one hundred and forty-eight 
times. The number of different trades, too, 
carried on by some of these gentlemen is very 
great ; thus, Mr George Smith carries on thirty- 
two; Mr Henry Smith, forty-one; Mr John 
— forty-nine ; and Mr William Smith, fifty- 
three. 

In the Paris Directory, the name Smith occurs 


nine times only. In Burke’s General Armory, 
another of the most remarkable lists of English 
surnames in existence, Messrs Smith, Smyth, 
Smythe & Co., occupy about one per cent. of the 
space. The Smiths only occupy two pages out of 
five hundred and eighty-six in Haydn’s Universal 
Index of Biography (1870) and only about the 
one-tenth part of one of the thirty-two volumes 
of Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary (1816). It 
must be admitted, therefore, that, except for their 
great numerical strength, the Smiths as a whole 
have not, so far, greatly distinguished themselves 
in the world at large. Among the most illustrious 
members of the great Smith family named in the 
works above mentioned are the following : Adam 
Smith, political economist and author of the 
Wealth of Nations; Sydney Smith, divine, critic, 
and wit, canon of St Paul’s, and originator of 
the Edinburgh Review ; Sir Thomas Smith, states- 
man and scholar; and William Smith, ‘Father of 
British geology.’ It would be offensive, perhaps, to 
include with such as these Joseph Smith, founder 
of Mormonism, as very few Smiths probably 
would be found to declare that he had conferred 
any honour upon their well-known name. 

In literature alone, however, the Smiths seem 
to have been tolerably prolific. The titles of their 
publications fill ten whole volumes of the stu- 
pendous catalogue of the British Museum Library, 
a catalogue which itself extends to over two thou- 
sand volumes! The Smith entries, indeed, are 
so numerous that they have had to be supplied 
with an ‘Index to Smith,’ which itself fills one 
entire volume—an index, that is, to an index! 
Neither Brown, Jones, nor Robinson is similarly 
honoured, nor do they altogether occupy above 
one half so many volumes of the catalogue as does 
Mr Smith. Among living literary Smiths, we 
have a brilliant example in Professor Goldwin 
Smith, the widely-known Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford. In defunct periodical litera- 
ture may be noted Smith’s Journal and Smith’s 
Luminary, both edited by Smiths, but both, un- 
fortunately, short-lived. The Smiths of Northants 
—whoever they may be—seem to have been 
specially studied by a certain Mr F. C. Smith, 
who has published their genealogy. The Heraldry 
of Smith has been treated at length by a Mr H. 8. 
Grozebrook, while another gentleman has written 
on the Heraldry of Smith in Scotland. ‘Smith 
College’ is an educational establishment situated 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, United States of 
America. Somewhere in America, too, there is 
‘Smith Manufacturing Company.’ This Company 
is not in any way responsible, as might perhaps 
be supposed, for the present great superabundance 
of Smiths ; it is simply a Company which manu- 
factures agricultural implements, and which—as. 
is common in America—takes its name from its 
originator, who in this case happened to be a 
member of that great family which has already 
originated so many other important under- 
takings. 

Mark Twain, who has evidently observed the 
great numerical strength of the Smiths, dedicates 
his Celebrated Jumping Frog, as follows: ‘To 
Joun SmitH, whom I have known in divers and. 
sundry places about the world, and whose many 
and manifold virtues did always command my 
esteem, I dedicate this Book. It is said that the 
man to whom a volume is dedicated always buys & 
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copy. If this prove true in the present instance, 
a princely affluence is about to burst upon THE 
AuTHOR.’ 

In England, probably because names of places 
had already become fixed before Mr Smith became 
so ubiquitous, he has given his name to very 
few localities, though Smithsby and one or two 
similar names appear in the National Gazetteer. In 
America, however, Mr Smith has indelibly asso- 
ciated himself with innumerable towns and 
villages. Thus, in De Colange’s National Gazetteer 
of the United States we find mentioned ten places 
simply named Smith, in addition to the following 
curious medley of names due to the omnipresence 
of Mr Smith: Smith and Jordan, Smithborough 
(two), Smithburgh (two), Smith Creek, Smith 
Centre, Smithdale, Smithfield (seventeen), Smith 
Grove, Smith Lake, Smithland (five), Smith- 
point, Smithport, Smithriver, Smithroad, Smith’s 
(four), Smithsbasin, Smithsborough, Smithsbridge, 
Smithsburg (two), Smith’s Corners, Smith’s Creek 


(three), Smith’s Crossing, Smith’s Cross Road; 


(three), Smith’s Ferry (four), Smith’s Flat, Smith’s 
Ford, Smith’s Fork, Smith’s Gap, Smith’s Grove, 
Smith’s Island (two), Smith’s Landing (three), 
Smith’s Mill (two), Smith’s Mills (seven), Smith’s 
Point, Smith’s Ranche, Smith’s Ridge, Smith’s 
River (two), Smith’s Station (three), Smith’s Turn- 
out, Smith’s Valley (two), Smithton (four), Smith- 
town (two), Smithville (twenty-one), Smithwick, 
&e. Many of these names speak very clearly the 
rudeness of the ‘ Wild West,’ of the crudity of the 
lace-nomenclature employed there, and of the 
ld and enterprising manner in which the Smiths 
have ever performed the part of pioneers in the 
wilderness. Fancy-spellings of the name seem to 
find but little favour in America, as there is only 
one place spelling its name with a y. 
hilst upon this part of the subject, it should 
be explained that, according to the best authorities, 
Mr Smith cannot claim the honour of having 
iven his name to Smithfield, that place having 
had its name corrupted in the course of time from 
Smooth-field, the ‘ campus planus’ of more ancient 
times. 
And now, to crown all: How many Smiths are 
there in England? It is impossible to answer 
this question with precision ; but there are data 
from which an approximately correct idea may be 
obtained. The Registrar-general tells us that in 
1856 it was possible to estimate, from certain 
records in his keeping, that there were then living 
in England and Wales about 253,600 Smiths, or 
one in every seventy-three persons composing the 
entire population. Supposing that this estimate 
was correct, and that the same proportion has 


since been maintained, the statement may fairly | 


be made that there are now about 355,814, or over 
one-third of a million, Smiths in England and 
Wales. It is not quite easy to realise at once 
what an enormous number of people these figures 
represent. A few simple illustrations may serve 
to make the matter clearer. For instance, there 
are more Smiths in England and Wales than there 
are people in Dublin—indeed, excluding London, 
there are only four towns in the United Kingdom 
—namely, Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, and 
Manchester—containing more people than there 
are Smiths ; while twenty-six out of the fifty-two 
counties of England and Wales, or one half, have 
fewer people than the immortal house of Smith 


has representatives. It is on record, too, that in 
the seventeen years between and including 1838 
and 1854, 286,037 Smiths were registered as having 
been either born or married or as having died, 
Although, as every one knows, the Smiths form 
numerically the strongest tribe in England, there 
being one Smith to every seventy-three persons 
comprising the population, still the Joneses run 
them very close indeed, there being one in every 
seventy-six persons. Next in order on the list, 
according to officially compiled statistics, come 
Messrs Williams, Taylor, Davis, and Brown. Mr 
Robinson, who is commonly associated with Messrs 
Brown and Jones, stands eleventh on the list in 
respect of his relative numerical strength. 

It is in the English language alone, however, 
that the name may be said to have an undistin- 
guished look. The German Schmidt and the 
Dutch Smid are closely allied to our own form; 
but in Gaelic it becomes, as all readers of the Fair 
Maid of Perth must remember, Gow. It is in the 
French and Gipsy tongues, however, that Smith 
receives its most splendid transformation ; for 
in the former it becomes Lefévre, and in the latter 
Petulengro. 


MIN: 
A RAILROAD STORY OF THE FAR WEST. 
CHAPTER III. 


Min Rossirer had been established at 44-mile 
just a year, and in some respects she was much 
such a girl as when she rode up to Macpherson’s 
office in search of the doctor. She was still a 
thorough girl—a Western girl, full of health and 
spirits: she still did many things which would 
hardly have been considered ‘correct’ by women 
of the world, even so far west as Chicago: she 
still indulged in many a scamper over the plains 
on the bare back of her tough little pony, quite 
innocent of such superfluities as hat and gloves. 
Yes, she was still Min. 
And yet, on the other hand, she had vastly 
improved in many ways. Such articles of dress 
as her wardrobe contained were old and worn, 
it is true, but they were always scrupulously 
neat and clean. Be sure there were no arti- 
ficial aids to graceful dress in Min’s meagre 
outfit; there were many things besides gloves 
to which the girl’s lithe figure and perfectly 
formed limbs were utterly strange. Restraint 
of any kind would have been an abhorrence 
|to Min. Yet, as she came more and more 
under Maepherson’s influence, she knew by 
| feminine intuition—though he 7 never a 
| word about such matters—that he was better 
pleased when she wore shoes and _ stockings. 
And then, though she certainly might have 
been ‘plucked’ at a Vassar or Girton examina- 
tion in almost any branch of study, Min was, 
thanks to Arthur, well informed upon many sub- 
jects, and in the science of telegraphy she was 
really becoming an expert. Besides, although 
| retaining the old animal spirits and keen enjoy- 
'ment of outdoor life, in many respects she had 
| stepped over the dividing line between girlhood 
‘and womanhood. Slowly, but surely, the truth 
began to dawn upon Arthur 
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growing into a woman—a good woman, too, whom 
he was in danger of placing in an utterly false 
position. 

And Arthur? Well, he was much the same 
Arthur who alighted from the cars to relieve 
Ratty Sykes—at least he seemed so, Whether he 
still cherished a fatherly regard for Min, remains 
to be seen; indeed, it is doubtful whether he 
ever stopped to honestly analyse the exact rela- 
tion in which he stood, morally, socially, and 

sychologically toward his one friend. Perhaps 
[ did not care to think about it until it should 
become absolutely necessary. 

Have you ever handled a slender piece of 
cord through which—unknown to you at first 
—ran a strand of fine wire? Have you ever 
tried to snap such a piece of cord? If you 
have, some such remark may have escaped you 
as, ‘I never dreamed of so much strength in a 
— of twine!’ Well, it was much the same 
with Arthur Macpherson and Min: they were 
drawn together by cords which must be well 
strained before their strength could be thoroughly 
proven. 

That autumn there was serious trouble on the 
great Chicago, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific Rail- 
road. There was a strike of locomotive engineers 
and their firemen. Of course that meant enforced 
idleness for the vast majority of the other em- 
ployees; while of those who were retained at 
their regular duties, there were many who, openly 
or secretly, evinced sympathy for the strikers. 
The strikers were at least honest in that they 
had the courage to back their convictions b 
their actions : those who openly sympathised with 
them were also honest to themselves and to the 
Company. There were others who continued to 
accept the wages of their employers, who were 
secretly aiding the discontented men, and among 
these traitors were several telegraph operators. 
It is not necessary here to discuss the merits 
or demerits of this or any strike ; it is sufficient 
for the purposes of this story to know that the 
strike existed. 

Railroad engineers are perhaps the finest class 
of skilled labourers anywhere to be found, as the 
nature and responsibility of their duties require 
a high order of intelligence: they are generally 
level-headed men ; and the striking engineers on 
the C. R. M. & P. decided to carry their point, if 
possible, by moral suasion, without recourse to 
violence or any kind of law-breaking. Most of 
them respected this resolve of their leaders ; but, 
as there are black-sheep to be found in almost 
every flock, there were some wild spirits among 
the engineers who cherished vindictive feelings 
towards the railroad management, and who chafed 
under the restraint laid upon them by the law- 
abiding majority. Macpherson, having no cause 
for playing false to his trust, remained faith- 
fully at his post, resolved, so long as he filled 
the agency at 44-mile, to act in the best inte- 
rests of his employers. No freight-trains were 
running, though the passenger trains made their 
usual journeys, as the U. S. government insisted 
upon the mail contract being carried out. So tele- 
graph operators had very little to do, especially 
at such unimportant points as 44-mile. But 
Arthur became aware that a great many cipher 
messages were being sent over the wire, chiefly 
from a station west to New Constantinople on 


the east. He noticed, too, that these were in- 
variably sent late in the evening, when he was 
supposed to be ‘off duty. This rather aroused 
his suspicions, and Mac decided to take off all 
these — messages as they passed over the 
wire and try to read them. He of course pos- 
sessed no key to the cipher; but by dint of 
close attention and a little study, he discovered 
the secret, and so was enabled to read all the 
contraband messages. 

It was about eleven o’clock on a dark October 
night when Mac, who was reading, heard his 
instrument begin to click as a cipher message 

assed over the wire for New Constantinople. 
nstantly, Arthur was all attention, and care- 
fully jotted down on paper the apparently sense- 
less medley of letters and figures which followed 
each other in rapid succession, When it was 
finished and acknowledged at Constantinople by 
the sign O. K. (correct), he took from his pocket 
the key which he had compiled, and deciphered 
the following: ‘Special on the way west from 
Omaha with officials. They will be at Constanti- 
nople about one a.M., and will require a fresh 
engine. Have Sam Ripley take the run, if pos- 
sible. He will know what to do.’ 

Upon reading this very unofficial message, Mac- 
pherson knew full well that mischief was in 
the wind. At first the thought struck him that 
he might telegraph east and put the occupants 
of the special train on their guard; but when 
he recollected that the telegraph circuit which 
included 44-mile only extended to Constantinople, 
where all messages were repeated, he knew the 
attempt would be useless, Constantinople was 
well known to be a veritable hotbed of the 
very worst element of the strikers. Only two 
extra engines were kept at Constantinople, and 
Sam Ripley was one of the engineers. He was 
a clever mechanic and a shrewd, wide-awake 
engineer ; but he was perhaps the most unprinci- 

led man in the service. The very fact that 

e had not ‘gone out’ with the rest of the 
engineers, although he was known to be gene- 
rally dissatisfied, was in itself cause for sus- 
picion, 

In a moment Arthur tried to review the whole 
situation. He knew that the mischief might all 
take place before the special could reach 44-mile, 
which was more than an hour’s run from Con- 
stantinople. Yet, somehow, he thought Ripley 
would get the train clear of 44-mile—where he 
knew Arthur remained loyal—before attempting 
any foul-play. So he resolved to let the train 
come on, and then signal it to stop—or at least 
slow up at 44-mile, 

Macpherson made his calculations, and figured 
that : special would be along in about three 
hours. 


One hour later he received a message 
from the Division Train Despatcher to keep 


the track clear for a special going West. At 
1.15 he was notified that the special had left 
Constantinople. Then he ran over to Min’s little 
cottage and rapped on the door. ‘Min, get up 
quickly and come over to the office !’ 

Three minutes later the girl stood beside him 
in the ten-feet square telegraph office, an inquir- 
ing look upon her wide-awake face. 

‘Min,’ said Arthur, ‘there is some queer busi- 
ness going on. I cannot tell you what it is 
because I don’t know myself. A West-bound 
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special will be here in a little while, and the 
engineer is Ripley, of whom you have heard me 
speak. Well, I have no orders for the special; 
but I am going to stop her on my own re- 
sponsibility, and I am going to quietly board 
the train. You can attend to the station while 
I am gone, can’t you?’ 

‘Well, I should say so!’ answered the girl 
gaily, elated with the idea of being left in charge 
of what was to her the most important place on 
earth. But as a second thought flashed through 
her brain, her face clouded and she asked: ‘ Will 
it be safe for you, Arthur?’ 

‘O yes, he replied cheerily. ‘I shall be back 
in a few hours probably, or, at latest, on the 
Atlantic Express in about twenty-four hours.— 
You just attend to the telegraph, Min. Nobody 
will interfere with you. If any of the train- 
men come through and ask questions, you just 
tell them to mind their own business.’ 

Arthur all this time had never thought of 
possible danger to himself, and if he had, he 
would never have hinted as much to Min, This 
was the first time those two had parted, even 
for a few hours, and both felt the occasion 
keenly ; Arthur more than the girl; for, as they 
sat in the solemn stillness of the dark night 
awaiting the train, he knew that he might never 
return to 44-mile alive; while she had accepted 
his assurance that it was only for a short time 


content. Macpherson was feeling for the first 
time the strength of the slender cord which bound 
him to his young companion. 

A slight but ever increasing creaking of the 
rails told them that the special, though still 
far distant, was approaching. Arthur put on 
his hat, buttoned up his coat, took a red lantern 
in his hand, and prepared to step outside the 
building. 

‘Seciion Min, he said, grasping her hand 
in his. ‘Keep a good heart, and don’t make any 
mistakes.’ 

‘Good-bye, Arthur,’ was the simple rejoinder 
—but, as Macpherson took a backward step, the 
girl, without affectation, put one of her plump 
arms around his neck and drew his face down 
while she kissed him on the lips. It was the first 
time she had kissed him, and afterwards he 
thought a good deal about that kiss, 

As Arthur stepped out on to the track, he could 
see the huge glaring headlight of the locomo- 
tive as it thundered along towards him like 
some demon monster. On it came with terrific 
noise and speed, causing the track to throb 
and rattle with the giant vibrations. Up went 
Arthur’s red light, and in a moment a hoarse 
shriek from the steam-whistle assured him that 
his signal had been perceived. As the special 
came up to him at a slow rate of speed, Mac- 
pherson noticed that it consisted only of a bag- 
gage car and the President’s car, drawn by an 
enormous locomotive known as ‘No. 404.’ Chiefly, 
however, he noticed the handsome, even when 
dirty, face of the traitorous Sam Ripley. As 
the engineer peered from his perch in the furnace- 
illumined cab out into the dark night, he would 
have made a splendid subject for some such 
master of weird pictures as Gustave Doré. 

‘What funny business is this, Mac?’ shouted 
Ripley as he slowly passed Arthur, who was 


he would be absent. Min was comparatively. 


standing, lantern in hand, outside the dimly 
lit office. ‘I got orders at ’Stan’ople to run to 
Prairie City.’ 

‘Something wrong, I guess,’ said Arthur loudly, 
so as to be heard above the noise of escaping 
steam.—‘ But go ahead, Sam ; it’s all clear now.’ 

Ripley drew back and closed the windows 
of the engine-cab after him; while Arthur, settin 
his red lantern on the ground, swung himsel 
on to the rear platform of the second car, which 
was the car occupied by the sleeping officials. 


CURIOUS GLEANINGS FROM A 
BLUE-BOOK. 


In a late discussion in the House of Commons, 
blue-books were declared to be both voluminous 
and unreadable—that is to say, not generally 
interesting. To the bulk of ordinary readers, 
that is quite an accurate description of these 
publications. “They cannot compete, certainly, 
in point of popularity with the usual branches of 
literature, such as fiction, biography, travels, and 
the like. Still, they have considerable interest 
of their own kind in various ways; and the par- 
ticular volume with which it is proposed here to 
deal contains a good deal of readable and attrac- 
tive matter. It is the forty-eighth Report of 
the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, lately 
issued, presenting the usual statement of the 
year’s work. The Appendix, which extends to a 
formidable length, includes several Calendars or 
lists of state papers; and it is from one of these, 
a Calendar of Privy Seals, royal proclamations, 
&c. during four years of the reign of Charles I. 
(1632-35), that we propose to make some selec- 
tions. 

The most generally interesting of the notices, 
which are of an infinitely varied description— 
mechanical, historical, commercial, and social—are 
those, perhaps, relating to the granting of privi- 
leges and patents for new mechanical processes, 
some of these being curious foreshadowings of 
modern inventions. Here, on the first page 
(5th April 1632), is a grant to John Saunders, 
Nathaniel Waterhouse, and John Ayrs: ‘Patent 
of privilege for their invention of an engine for 
forcing ships, hoys, &c. against wind and tide.’ 
It would be interesting to know what was the 
principle of the moving power here. Not steam, 
it is to be supposed, but rather some sort of 
mechanical contrivance for moving paddle-wheels. 
Another privilege, somewhat analogous, is con- 
ceded to Richard Norwood in similar terms: 
‘Patent of privilege for his invention for diving 
into the sea, or other deep waters, and for raising 
lost goods,’ &. There is an interesting entry of 
an agricultural kind which may also be quoted : 
‘Patent (to William Parham and three others) for 
the engine invented by them for ploughing land 
without horses.’ Two hundred and fifty years 
have elapsed since this attempt at apes 
agricultural operations ; but it is only within the 


| last thirty or forty years that the idea of plough- 


ing without horses or cattle has been realised. 

or is ‘high-farming’ quite so modern as is 
generally supposed, as we find noticed in this list 
of patents ‘an invention for fertilising arable 
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land.’ A varicty of other schemes of the same 
nature may be enumerated in a summary way. 
There are several for draining mines of water, 
a plan for raising submerged ships, one or two 
patents for making salt, others for saving fuel, 
which last read like the advertisements of a newly 
invented stove. The following has a quaint 
flavour: ‘Patent and privilege (to two French- 
men) for fourteen years to use a secret for making 
water-mills upon standing waters, provided it be 
not inconvenient to the commonwealth, and they 
keep an English apprentice.’ A William Barton 
has also a privilege for fourteen years for his 
invention of ‘an engine for continuous motion,’ 
a dream of paradoxical physicists in all ages! 
An invention for making charcoal, or ‘charking- 
coal’ as it is termed, also gets a patent; and in 
another department, a process for making woollen 
cloth waterproof is mentioned. The dispensation, 
in the involved style of the period, runs thus: 
‘Privilege to three persons for fourteen years to 
put in practice, in England and Ireland, ways by 
them newly invented for making woollen cloth 
impenetrable of wet, and serviceable for coaches 
and wagons.’ Some sort of glazing or japanning, 
probably, such as there still is in the manufacture 
of wagon-covers. 

Monopolies of various kinds are granted in 
connection with literature, printing, &c. A state- 
favour of this description is conceded in 1634 to 
George Latham and two others ‘for the sole 
printing and sale of all set songs, sonnets, &c., 
to continue twenty-one years.’ A preacher and 
schoolmaster, by name William Brathwaite, gets 
the sole right to publish music-books. George 
Sandys, son of an Archbishop of York, and whose 
name we find among hymn-writers, has granted 
him a monopoly—copyright, in fact—of the publi- 
cation and sale of his translation of the Psalter, 
which is not likely to have proved of great pecu- 
niary benefit. A license to Matthew Cox, for four- 
teen years, for the sole making of wafers, would 
be more profitable. A cognate entry appears in 
favour of ‘Edmund Woder, gent.’ apparently a 
teacher of writing: ‘Privilege for fourteen years 
for the sole practice of his new way of teaching to 
write.’ Just below is a proclamation for settling 
the Letter Office, the designation then of the Post- 
office. 

From a presentation to Stephen Smith we notice 
the comparative unimportance of the port of 
Liverpool in 1634, The office to which he was 
ae was the Collectorship of Customs at 

hester, Beaumaris, and Liverpool! The popula- 
tion of Liverpool was then and for many years 
afterwards under five thousand! The grand- 
motherly legislation of these times is amply illus- 
trated by the minute regulations regarding com- 
merce, manufactures, social life, and so on. 
are numerous decisions of the Privy Council about 
the making of girdles, the prices at which butter, 
cheese, candles, and other commodities were to 
be sold, what sort of coal was to be used or 
not used, brewing, and other lofty examples of 
imperial legislation. 

everal prominent names, some of historical 
and political interest, occur in these old records. 
There is a presentation to Christopher Wren, 
father of the great architect, of the Deanery of 
Windsor. Inigo Jones, for services to art, is 
exempted from all taxes and tithes, from serving 
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on juries, and has also a pardon for refusin 

the honour of knighthood which had been offere 

him. A pension of two hundred pounds a year 
is also granted to Sir Anthony Vandyke. Sir H. 
Vane, father and son, figure here as recipients of 
the royal bounty, although eclipsed in this respect 
by William Murray, son of the minister of Dysart, 
and a youthful companion of King Charles. He 
is made a Groom of the Bedchamber, gets a 
pension of five hundred pounds a year, and 
numerous gifts in the shape of rents of crown 
lands, produce of taxes, prizes taken in war, 
and other things. Eventually, he was raised to 
the peerage by the title of the Earl of Dysart, 
a dignity still existing. The Dowager-Duchess 
of Richmond was also specially favoured. She 
has an annuity of one thousand pounds for 
ten and a half years, a commutation of her inte- 
rest in the making and venting (sic) of farthing 
tokens; and in 1635, she and the Duke, her 
nephew, receive ‘a license for twenty-one years 
to transport woollen cloth undressed.’ The two 
most important names, however, in those notices 
are those of Laud and Strafford, the two ruling 
spirits of the day, equally absolute in their 
political views, and in the end equally unfortu- 
nate. Of the Archbishop there is frequent men- 
tion. He is promoted to London, thence to 
Canterbury, and he is the most important member 
of numerous Commissions both for secular and 
ecclesiastical purposes. Strafford appears as Vis- 
count Wentworth, Lord Deputy of Ireland, as 
the title then was. 

On the other side of the political stage there 
are two entries, in February 1633-34, regarding 
Prynne, the unfortunate author of the Histrio- 
Mastix, a few days after the barbarous punish- 
ment inflicted on him by the Star Chamber. In 
1632, Lord Baltimore has an important grant of 
American territory, now forming the State of 
Maryland ; hence the name of the commercial 
capital, Baltimore ; while the province itself owed 
its name to Queen Henrietta Maria. Another 
valuable concession, also connected with America, 
was the monopoly granted to Sir W. Alexander, 
poet and statesman (afterwards Earl of Stirling), 
and seven others: ‘Demise for thirty-one years 
of the sole trade into and from the gulf and 
river of Canada [the St Lawrence now] for beaver- 
skins, beaver-wools, furs, and skins of wild beasts,’ 
This may be regarded as the precursor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, established thirty-seven 
years afterwards. A very roving commission is 
also granted to Thomas Young, ‘empowering him 
to explore the undiscovered parts of America.’ 
A singular entry regarding an ancestor of Lord 
Reay is as follows: ‘Revocation of the Com- 
mission to Lords Lindsey and Arundel to see the 
accusation of Donald Mackeay, Lord Reay, against 
David Ramsey, tried by wager of battle.’ This 
event never took place; both Ramsey and Lord 
Reay were sent to the Tower. 

The successors of George Heriot as the king’s 
jeweller are noticed in these pages. George died 
in 1624, and was succeeded by his brother James, 
of whose death there is mention in 1634; and 
in February 1635, a successor, Jaques Duart, is 
appointed. In March of the same year, Alexander 

eriot is appointed jeweller in ordinary. Pur- 
suing the matter further, there is a record in 


the first London Directory, dated 1677, of Jamess 
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Heriot, a descendant, in the list of ‘goldsmiths 
who keep running cashes ;’ that is, bankers. 

Among the miscellaneous notices, those relating 

to eating flesh on fast days are amusing. Sir 
Henry Clerke has ‘a license to eat flesh on fast 
days, to extend to his wife, their children, and 
two or three friends at his table, provided he 
ay thirteen shillings and fourpence yearly at 
Michaelmas. Many proclamations occur regard- 
ing the time for coming to court to be touched 
for king’s evil. The service of ‘the Healing’ 
is to be found in some editions of the Prayer 
Book about 1710, The form of ‘denisation,’ 
or naturalisation, frequently appears. In general, 
the names are those of foreigners; but Scots- 
men were also subject to the same disability, 
as we find here and there Galloway, Douglas, 
Kennedy, and other northern names. Licenses 
to the East India Company to export gold coin 
are also mentioned, a species of the precious metals 
not now in circulation in India. Predatory bands 
of ‘broken men’ were still giving trouble on the 
Border, and have a paragraph to themselves. An 
influential Commission is appointed in 1635 ‘to 
arrest and try such persons.’ The suppression 
of profane swearing and cursing is the subject 
of one or two proclamations, and a Robert Lesley 
is granted the office of receiver of all forfeitures 
thus incurred in England and Wales for a period 
of seven years. Most of these offices, it may 
be remarked, were granted for ‘a consideration,’ 
which in some cases is directly mentioned. That 
money was frequently scarce in high places there 
is abundant evidence, and it is likely that most 
of these privileges would be paid for. Here, in 
conclusion, is an entry showing that royalty had 
sometimes to condescend to pawning: ‘Commis- 
sion to Sir W. Boswell, the king’s agent at the 
Hague, and Nathaniel Gerrard, jeweller, to sell 
certain jewels for twenty-six thousand pounds, 
and redeem certain others pawned to Francis 
Vanhoven of Amsterdam.’ 

Many other interesting items might be quoted ; 
but there is enough, probably, to justify the 
assertion that blue-books are not always such dry 
reading as people suppose. The names in the 
three Calendars included in the volume, dated 
respectively 1279, 1422-70, 1632-35, numbering 
several thousands, would themselves form an inte- 
resting chapter on English nomenclature ; but the 
subject is too large to be touched on here. 


AN INDIAN GHOST. 


I was very weary, after a long day’s work in the 
scorching, blinding sun among the tea-bushes, and 
my limbs ached with that dull pain which is the 
common precursor of malarious fever. I would 
gladly have slept; but the wind, which had 
sprung up at sunset, had grown fainter and more 
faint, and now the air was still and heavy with 
the damp oppressive heat which foretells a storm. 
Great banks of black cloud slowly piled them- 
selves in the western sky and blotted out the 
light of the stars. As I lay before the open door 
whieh led into the wide veranda in front of the 
bungalow, I watched the threatening masses grow- 
ing higher and higher over the dark belt of forest 
which formed the boundary of my _ tea-garden. 
Outside, I could see wheeling swarms of fireflies 
lighting up the tea-bushes with fantastic illumina- 


tion. Within, all round me was the monotonous 
murmur of countless mosquitoes, From their ven- 
omous sting I was protected by the gauze-net 
which hung round my bed; but their faint drone 
dwelt with unwonted persistency upon my over- 
strung nerves, and effectually dispelled all hope 
of slumber. Now and again—a hideous relief 
to the hateful singsong of the mosquitoes— 
howled a chorus of jackals, now near, now far, 
but always jarring upon my nerves with a shock 
of surprise. 

I lighted my lamp and tried to read; but my 
eyes were dazed with the shadeless glare of the 
day, and my head felt hot and feverish. The 
words chased each other across the pages, or 
mixed themselves incoherently with my own 
wandering thoughts. I felt inclined to wake 
one of my servants; but the effort of rising was 
more than I cared to undertake. It seemed easier 
to lie and watch the storm gathering, to see the 
distant hills and the brown frothing current of 
the stream in which the long black masses of the 
tea-boats were moored, lighted up by lurid flashes 
of lightning. Save myself, there was not a single 
soul in the bungalow. It is usual in Indian 
households for one or two of the servants to lay 
their simple bedding in one of the doorways or 
verandas, and there enjoy the sleep which comes 
so readily to the average oriental by night or day. 
But my bungalow had the reputation, among the 
servants and the coolies in the lines, of being 
haunted. I had not troubled myself to discover 
the details and the origin of the story. It is 
enough for an innocent screech-owl to establish 
herself among the convenient rafters of an Indian 
roof, to confer a superstitious horror upon the 
house ; and I had not only repressed any faint 
curiosity I might have felt as to the particular 
demon or ghost which frightened my servants, 
but had indulged their wish to keep out of its 
way. That night, however, my nerves were 
unstrung; and in spite of repeated efforts to 
recall my mind to a more rational mood, I felt a 
sense of solitude and discomfort which hardly 
amounted to positive terror, but still weighed 
heavily upon my spirits. I felt vaguely that this 
unwonted depression of nervous energy, and the 
dull physical aching which accompanied it, were 
due to an incipient attack of fever; and, half 
unconsciously, 1 got up and helped myself to a 
dose of quinine from my medicine chest. As I 
walked across the room I looked automatically 
in the corner where my spaniel Ponto habitually 
lay. He was not there; and it was a moment or 
two before my confused brain remembered that 
he had been sent away to the native doctor’s hut 
in the lines to be treated for cancer in the ear, a 
pest to which dogs of his kind are much subject 
in India, His absence pressed strangely upon my 
already disordered nerves, and I felt more than 
ever desirous of some kind of human society. 

Meanwhile, the slowly gathering storm seemed 
to have gathered its strength for the final onset. 
Far away in the distant woods I heard the sound 
of rain and wind, growing louder and nearer, 
and vivid flashes of lightning were followed by 
deafening rolls of thunder. A cooler air poured 
through the open door and caused my lamp to 
flicker and waver. Suddenly the rain and the 
wind burst upon the bungalow; great drops 
pattered on the thatched roof, and there was a 
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sound of rushing sluicing water round the eaves. 
The open doors began to bang and beat to and 
fro, and the lamp went out. Outside and inside 
the bungalow was pitchy darkness, momentarily 
rent asunder by the piercing whiteness of the 
flashes of lightning ; and in the sudden glare the 
drops falling from the thatch seemed to stand 
still. I felt that I ought to get up and close the 
doors; but in spite of the comparative coolness 
of the air, which brought with it a revivifying 
odour of moist earth, I felt loth to stir, and 
I drew a light quilt over me and languidly 
watched the lightning. The storm gradually 
passed its height, and the rushing wind gave 
place to a steady and strenuous sound of pouring 
rain. I cursed the foolish fear which prevented 
my servants from coming to close the jalousies, and 
listened, in spite of myself, to ascertain if any of 
them should pluck up courage to come to my aid 
with a lantern. At last I heard the sound of feet 
in the veranda at the back and heard the boards 
creak. I called out, but received no reply. The 
steps approached my room, and with them, strange 
to say, I heard the faint clank of a chain. Again I 
called aloud and again got no reply. The steps 
came nearer, nearer, and suddenly I felt a heavy 
weight on my chest, a hot breathing in my face, 
and the glare of two green eyes close to mine ; 
and then I fainted. 

When I came to myself, the lamp was lighted, 
and my bearer was treading cautiously about the 
room. Poor Ponto, he said, had been frightened 
by the storm and had broken loose from his 
confinement in the doctor’s quarters. And then 
I noticed that Ponto was under my bed, licking 
my hand as it lay over the edge. 

As some excuse for the scare I experienced, 
I must explain that it was followed by a very 
severe attack of jungle fever, which compelled 
me and Ponto to take a change of air and scene. 
As for my bearer, he believes more firmly than 
ever that the bungalow is haunted, and has 
invented a theory that had not Ponto, warned 
by an instinct keener than human wisdom, come 
to my aid, his master would have been slain out- 
right by a gigantic and ghastly bhut. 


THE TELAUTOGRAPH. 


America, the land of startling inventions, has 
just added another to the long list of surprises 
with which it has favoured the world of science. 
Professor Elisha Gray, of Highland Park, near 
Chicago, is reported to have perfected an inven- 
tion which is destined to displace the telephone 
for many purposes. The new instrument is called 
the Telautograph, and by its use a man of busi- 
ness will be enabled to sit down in his office, take 
up a pencil or pen, write a message, and as his 

ncil moves, so will a pencil move simultaneously 
in the office of his correspondent, reproducing 
in fac-simile the same letters and words. The 
mode of using the telautograph is as follows: 
The person wishing to communicate with another 
pushes a button, which rings an annunciator in 
the office of the person with whom he desires 
to hold written communication. Then the first 

arty takes his writing pen or pencil from its 
folder and writes his message on a roll of paper. 
As he writes, so writes the pen at the other 
end of the wire. In writing, the pen or pencil is 


attached to two small wires, and these wires regu- 
late the currents which control the pencil at the 
other end. But these wires give no trouble, 
and the message may be written just as easily as 
if they were absent. The writer may use any 
language ; he may write in shorthand, or use a 
code or cipher; no matter, a fac-simile is repro- 
duced. More than that, if a picture is to be 
sent by the telautograph, it may be faithfully 
reproduced. The artist of an illustrated paper 
may thus transmit a sketch of a railway accident, 
or any other event, with just as much facility as a 
reporter telegraphs his description in words. The 
two pencils move synchronously, and there is no 
reason why a circuit of five hundred miles cannot 
be worked as easily as one of ten miles. As 
observed above, the telautograph will supplant 
the telephone in many ways, for it will have 
marked advantages over the latter. It will be 
noiseless and less affected by induction, and no 
misunderstanding can arise in its use. 


A SONG IN JUNE. 


Cau in his chamber the dead man lay, 
Shrouded and hid from the face of day. 


All fair things in the world outside 
Smiled in their fulness of summer pride. 


Trees he had loved in his broad demesne, 
Stood in their mantle of summer green. 


Flowers he had tended, lived and grew, 
Welcomed the sunlight and drank the dew. 


Children—his own—with prattle and play 
Filled the long hours of the sweet June day, 


Children too young to grieve or weep, 
Knew not the depth of his long quiet sleep, 


Day wore on, and the clear cool night 
Fell like a veil, with lessening light, 


Night passed by, and the pale dawn broke, 
Sleeping Earth from her slumber woke. 


Through the death-chamber, by sound unstirred, 
Trembled the song of a woodland bird— 


Song as delightsome, and glad, and free, 
As a ransomed soul’s in heaven might be. 


And the mourner—the wife who had lost and loved, 
Felt balf the weight of her woe removed. 


For she said : ‘*’Tis an angel sent to tell 
That with my Belovéd all is well.’ 


After the night of weeping, she slept. 
God save all who such tears have wept ! 


God send His angel blest to tell 
That with their dear ones all is well ! 
J. C. Howpen. 
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